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Wee Wisdom Has a Birthday! 


| i THERE anyone in the world who doesn’t enjoy having a birthday’ 

Of course not! And WEE WispoM is just as happy about its fifty. 
eighth birthday as any boy or girl among you is happy about his or 7 
birthday. Maybe you think that after having had fifty-seven birthdays 
WeEE WispoM should be so used to them that there would be no excite 
ment or pleasure about the fifty-eighth. Not so! WEE WIsDoM is jus 
as happy about this one as it was about the very first one. You ask why. 
May I speak for WEE WisDOM ? 

When this magazine had its first birthday, long ago, it was a vey 
small magazine. In fact it had only eight pages—think of that! And tt 
had very few readers, because very few fathers and mothers knew about 
it. In the years between the first birthday and this one more and mor 
fathers and mothers have learned about WEE WispoM and the goo 
times boys and girls have in reading it, so it has grown and grown an¢ 
the number of its readers has grown and grown until now thousands ani 
thousands of boys and girls all over the world are having fun reading it 
stories, singing its songs, playing its games, and learning to live happy 
lives and to be good citizens who share their blessings with one another 

Wee WispoM's editors like to stop once in a while and just think 
about all the millions of boys and girls who have read its stories ané 
found help with the little difficulties that come up on the playgrounds 
in their schoolrooms, and in their homes. What an army they are! And 
we like to think of them all as working to make this a happier, bette 
world to live in. Perhaps your parents and grandparents used to read) 
WeeE Wispoo. If so they belong to this army, just as you do. 

Now, do you see why WEE WIsDOM is so very happy on this fifty: 
eighth birthday? It is because of the many friends the magazine make 
each year, just as you are happy with the new friends you are addin; 
each year to your friendship list. : 

Birthdays are wonderful aren’t they! 
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Peggy 


By Violet Thomas Hartmann 


EGGY pretends 
That animals talk 

And wear clothes like hers 

When they go for a walk. 
Peggy pretends 

Mrs. Bunny keeps house 
For her two little children, 

Herself, and her spouse. 
She also pretends 

Mrs. Bunny has sons— 
That she bakes them light biscuits 

And brown-crusted buns. 
Peggy pretends 

She’s invited to eat 
In their cute little house, 

Rose-trellised and neat. 
Peggy pretends 

She can fly like a bird 
And perch in the treetops, 

(But, of course, that’s absurd!) 
Peggy pretends 

She’s a flower in blue. 
She likes this pretending 

When there’s nothing to do! 
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ARIE wakened when the bell rang. The 

whole French village wakened when 
André rang the church bell, for it was the 
signal that day had begun. Marie bounced out 
of bed and shook her dark curls. When André 
finished ringing the bell he would come to work 
in the garden, and the day he came was always 
a fun day for Marie. 

He talked to the flowers and the fruit trees. 
“I take care of you,” he would say, digging the 
rich soil about the roots. “I bring water so you 
won't be thirsty. Lift up your bright faces for 
Marie.” André was kind to all things. If he 
found a snail in the garden, he did not crush it, 
but he carried it home in his pocket. 


He will be here soon, Marie thought as she 
hurried into her faded blue dress and her wooden 
shoes, called sabots. But when she had eaten her 
breakfast André had not come. She went out to 
the front of the house and sat on the doorstep 
to wait for him, and her feet marked time with 
her sabots. 

At last she saw him far up the street and she 
ran to meet him. “I thought you would never 
come to the garden,” she said. 

“Have you forgotten, little one?” he asked, 
swinging a basket on his arm. “This is the day 
I collect eggs for my bell ringing.” 

She had forgotten, but now she remembered. 
Three times every day André rang the church 
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By Caroline Christie 


bell. It served as the only clock many of the 
villagers had. His only pay for ringing the bell 
was that one day each year he collected an egg 
or two from each house in the village. This was 
the day. 

“Tl dig turnips for you tomorrow,” he said, 
walking beside her. He was dressed in his best. 
There was a proud air about him. Even his 
drooping mustache seemed to curl upward. 

“Tll run ahead and get our eggs for you,” 
Martie said. 

Eggs were scarce that year, but Marie’s mother 
gave her four for the bell ringer. He put only 
two in his basket and handed the other two back 
to her. ““That’s too many for you to give,” he 
said. “Long ago I could ask for a dozen eggs at 
each house. Now at many houses I ask for only 
one because I know there is little else to eat.” 

“But you ring the bell as often as you ever 
did,” she reminded him. 

“My basket would not hold so many eggs,” he 
said, smiling. ““And why should I have dozens 
while some of the children have none?” 

He started up the street toward the big house 
where the mayor lived, and then Marie saw a 
terrible thing happen to him. A goat galloped 
into the street behind André. It ran so fast that 
its horns struck the bell ringer’s knees and 
knocked him flat against the trunk of a chestnut 
tree. His fall broke the basket with Marie’s two 
eggs in it. 

Marie ran to André, fallen against the tree. 
She stamped her foot at the goat. “You're a bad 
one to break André’s basket,” she cried. “I hope 
you have to eat thistles.” The goat gave an 
impish bleat and ran away when she stamped 
her foot again. “If you had on your policeman’s 
badge, you could put the goat in jail,” she said 
to André. 
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Only once had she seen him wear the leather 
belt with the shoulder strap and the brass plate 
to show that he was the village policeman. And 
this she had seen when he marched in a parade 
behind the mayor. Theirs was a peaceful vil- 
lage, and there were few in it who wanted to 
put André to the trouble of locking the jail door 
on them. 

“I’m afraid I’ve lost the key,” he answered 
helplessly. He tried to rise, but his knee gave way 
under him, and he fell back on the ground. 

“You're hurt,” Marie cried, kneeling beside 
him. 

“I gather eggs another day,” he answered, 
shaking his head, “when my knee goes better.” 

But this was the day the villagers saved their 
eggs for him. “You've waited a whole year for 
your pay,” Marie reminded him. 

“I like to ring the bell. I would ring it with- 
out pay.” 

She shook her head. “It’s not fair. I'm going 
to gather your eggs for you.” 

“It’s a long walk to every house in the vil- 
lage,” he protested. “Your little feet would 
grow tired on the cobblestones.” 


“It is nothing,” she answered to persuade him. 
“T've rolled my hoop all around the village. 
Since your basket’s broken, I'll bring the cart 
Father made me and gather the eggs in it.” 

She ran across the street to her house and 
called her mother. “A silly goat knocked André 
against a tree and hurt him, so he can’t gather 
the eggs. I go to gather them in my cart.” 

Her mother hurried from the house toward 
the chestnut tree. “I will help André while you 
gather the eggs,” she called 
back over her shoulder. 

Marie brought her cart and 
she put in it the two eggs 
André had returned to her, 
since the two he had accepted 
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The goat gave an impish bleat and ran away. 


were broken when he fell. The wooden wheels 
of her cart clattered over the cobblestones. She 
went first to the door of the mayor’s big house 
at the end of the village. She was in awe of the 
house, for it was so fine; but she took a long 
breath and rang the doorbell. She could hear the 
clip-clop of the maid’s sabots coming to answer. 
“I came to get the eggs for André,” Marie said. 

“Eggs are scarce this year,’ the maid 
gtumbled, shaking the streamers. on her cap. 

“But André rings the bell three times every 
day for you,” Marie found courage to say. 

“The mayor has a clock to tell his time,” the 
maid answered, with a proud toss of her head. 
“And why does André send you in his place?” 

“Because he’s hurt and he can’t walk this 
far,” Marie answered. ‘Please let him have all 
the eggs you can spare.” 

“In that case——” the maid answered, and 
she clip-clopped off down the hall. She came 
back with six plump brown eggs. ‘No finer 
eggs in the village,” she boasted. 

“Thanks for André,” Marie said, placing the 
eggs carefully in the cart. 

Marie was not in awe of the other houses. 
They were poor, like her own. She had gone to 
the hardest one first and she had proved to her- 
self that she could do a hard task for the sake 
of André. From the poorer houses many of the 
men and women had 

(Turn to page 26) 
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What the Story Told Before 


When Mr. Franklin breaks a leg and cannot teach 
in summer school the twins Jack and Jill agree to help 
Mommy take summer boarders to make extra money. 
This money is to go into a fund to buy a jeep, for 
which the family has been working and saving two 
years. Mrs. Masterson and her ten-year-old son Theo- 
dore take the rooms. Mrs. Masterson is called back to 
her home in Wilmington, but leaves Theodore, whom 
the twins think of as “biggity.’’ But at a family meet- 
ing Theodore learns of the jeep project and begs to 
be allowed to help. He also suggests a roadside stand 
for selling fruit and vegetables from the farm to earn 
extra money. 


Part Three 


HE TWINS and their boarder arrived at 
the Franklin cottage breathless and excited 
over Ted’s plan to build a roadside stand and 
sell fruit and vegetables from the garden and 
orchard. To them it seemed a perfect solution to 
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By Rebecca K. Sprinkle 


the problem of raising the rest of the money 
needed to buy their bright-red jeep that summer. 
“That heavenly jeep!” as Jill always called it. 

Once they arrived, words tumbled out so fast, 
with all three trying to talk at once, that finally 
Mommy burst into laughter and waved her 
hands for silence. 

“Gracious!” she exclaimed. “It must be some- 
thing awfully good that you've got to tell. But 
you're all so excited and breathless and trying to 
get the story out first that I can’t make heads 
or tails to the whole thing! Please take exactly 
sixty seconds’ silence!” 

The children grinned and panted and did not 
say a word while Mommy clocked off sixty sec- 
onds by her wrist watch. 

“Now, Ted,” 
give you first chance. Then the twins may have 
a turn when you get through.” 

“It’s a new plan—a plan to raise more money 
for the red jeep. And say! I saw the jeep this 
morning down at Mr. Grover’s. The twins took 
me by and showed it to me. It’s slick!” Ted's 
eyes shone. Then he went on: 

“But this new plan is to put a stand down on 
the road and sell things from the garden and 
the orchard trees. My mother and I saw lots of 
stands when we drove up from Wilmington. 
And since you're on the main highway with all 
the tourists coming this way to the Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park, we'll sell everything.” 

“Ted thought of it.” Jack was quick to give 
his friend credit for the plan. 

“And we're sure to make a lot to add to the 
jeep fund.” Jill’s eyes glowed at the very 
thought. 


she smiled at their boarder, “I'll 
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“Suppose we speak to 
Daddy about it,” Mommy sug- 
gested. 

Daddy listened to the plan 
without a word until they had 
finished. ‘‘Sounds good to me,” 
he said. “There'll be practical- 
ly no expense to setting up the 
stand. There’s scrap lumber out 
in the garage that will do. But 
the one thing I can’t figure out 
is how you'll get the stand 
built.” 


A Busy Day 
By Maud Irene Evans 


My, this has been a busy day! 

I haven’t had much time to 
play. 

I ran some errands to the store 

And never slammed the kitch- 
en door. 

I let the new boy use my bat 

And brought some milk for 
Grandma’s cat. 

I burned the papers, raked the 


I'll help. I want to see you kids 
get that jeep this summer.” 

“And we're going to do 
something for you!’’ Jill could 
not resist telling him about the 
bread. 

“Good old homemade whole- 
wheat bread!” Mr. Ferguson 
got up from his chair. He went 
into the store and told the 
young man who helped him 
that he would not be in that 
afternoon. 


“Couldn’t we do it our- grass, “Helping the Franklin twins 
selves?” asked Jack. And said hello to folks that and their boarder build a road- 
“T think you could do most passed. side stand for fruit and vege- 


of the work if you had some- 
one to show you how to get go- 
ing and stand by while the job 
is under way. I can’t do it with 
this bum leg,” he frowned. 

“I know!” Jill piped up. “Remember Mr. 
Ferguson used to be a carpenter before he 
opened his store? Well, as we ran past his place 
this morning he wanted to know what we were 
up to now. And Jack just called back that we had 
a new plan for making jeep money. He’s awfully 
interested in our jeep account. He’d show us 
how, I know!” 

“May we ask him?” Jack began to caper 
about, eager to run back to the village and get 
Mr. Ferguson’s help. 

“Well, I think you ought to plan to do some- 
thing for him in return if he helps you. I don’t 
mean money. He wouldn’t want that. But how 
could you show your appreciation in case Mr. 
Ferguson agrees to give you a hand on building 
the stand?” Daddy inquired. 

“Homemade bread!’’ Jill exclaimed. “Don’t 
you know when Mommy makes whole-wheat 
bread for the church bazaar Mr. Ferguson always 
buys every loaf she makes. He says he'd rather 
have it than cake!” 

“That’s true,” Mommy agreed. “He’s always 
bragging on my bread. And I'll be glad to help 
Jill make a batch of bread—three loaves—for 
him if he helps on the stand.” 

“May we go ask, then?” The three stood 
poised, ready to make a run for the village. 

“Go and see!” Daddy nodded, and they 
streaked down the hill. 

Old Mr. Ferguson listened to the plan as he 
sat in his chair in the sunshine. “Why, certainly, 


play; 


I haven’t had much time to 


But, oh, it’s been a happy day! 


tables!” he called back into the 
dark, cool store. ‘See you in the 
morning!” 

After lunch the work began. 
Mr. Ferguson measured and 
marked the boards. Ted and Jack sawed. Then, 
when the four corner posts had been set up 
the two boys nailed the boards tight. It was a 
tiny little stand, but there was a slanting roof 
to keep out sun and rain. And there was a broad 
counter in front on which could be displayed 
baskets of tomatoes or peaches or grapes—what- 
ever was ripe and ready for eating! 

While the boys worked with Mr. Ferguson on 
the stand Jill and Mommy made bread. And at 
five o'clock, just as the tar paper was being 
nailed on for the roofing, three brown loaves of 
bread came out of the oven. 

“Four hours is just about what it takes,” 
Mommy commented, “from the time we start 
the bread until it comes out of the oven.” 

They wrapped the loaves in a clean dish towel, 
and Jill carried them down to the stand. 

Mr. Ferguson was inspecting the finished job. 
The boys were standing back proudly—hardly 
able to believe that in an afternoon they had 
made this snug little roadside store. 

When Jill handed Mr. Ferguson the bread as 
he was getting into his car he opened up the 
towel, took one long smell of the fragrant 
loaves, and said: “This is the best pay I ever got 
for an afternoon’s work. Good luck, you three!” 
And he headed up the road to his home on 
Pigeon River Road. 

That night at dessert time there was a gather- 
ing of the clan. Daddy said that it was very im- 
portant to have one since there were so many 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You for today, dear 
God. 
A part of it Pll spend in 
play; 
And when there is a task to 
do, 
My mother’s call I will 
obey. 


things to discuss about the new 
project for raising more jeep 
money. 

It was decided that Ted and 
the twins would take turns 
keeping the stand. The other 
two would divide up the chores 
at the house. And early each 
morning the three would pick 
the fruit and vegetables to be 
sold at the stand that day. 

“Let’s name the stand!” sug- 
gested Jack. “We ought to have 
a name!” 

“But what would we name 
it?” puzzled Jill. 

There was silence for a few 
moments while they frowned 
over the problem. Then Ted 
burst out: “‘Let’s call it “The 
Three Musketeers’ Roadside 
Stand.’ They were three friends 
who worked together. Our 
teacher read us the story in 
school.” 

“Why, that’s a_ splendid 
name,” Daddy nodded in ap- 
proval. “Why don’t you paint 
that on a board and nail it up 
in front?” 

Immediately a board was 
produced, along with paint and 
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a brush. Ted did the lettering, 
while the twins watched ad- 
miringly. Soon the sign was 
finished—with a border of red 
to make it catch the eye! When 
the paint was dry they took a 
flashlight and went down to 
the stand to nail the sign in 
place. 

Then all three paused for 
one long look. “It’s beautiful,” 
Jill murmured. 

“Aw, I thought you'd say it 
heavenly,” Jack com- 
mented. “That's your favorite 
word, I think!” 

“Just about the jeep though,” 
Jill answered as they climbed 
the hill. 

“jill’s heavenly jeep,” Ted 
laughed, as they went in to get 
their milk and cookies before 
bed. 

Next morning they were up 
at dawn. It had been decided at 
the gathering of the clan that 
they would start their business 
at the stand with baskets of 
early June apples, which make 
such good applesauce. They 
filled twenty baskets to start 
out with and arranged them 
neatly on the counter at the 
stand. 

Then from the big garden 
they picked about twenty 
pounds of peas and pulled 
young green onions, which they 
tied in bunches. Mommy 
helped them make out a list of 
prices and she let them bor- 
row her kitchen scales, so 
that they could weigh the peas 
for their customers. At eight 
o'clock they were ready for 
business. 

Jill was to have charge of 
the stand the first day. She was 
a little nervous as she waited to 
see what would happen on the 
new project. Then a car pulled 
up. It was Mrs. Kirkpatrick, 
who lived down the road. 


“I heard about your new 
stand, Jill,” she smiled from 
the window of her car. “Mr, 
Ferguson told me when I saw 
him in the post office. May I 
have two baskets of those_ap- 
ples? I think they make the 
best applesauce I’ve ever tasted, 
Your mother brought me some 
last year.” 

She reached in her bag and 
got out the right change. 
“Good luck, honey,” she called 
as she started off with a roar 
of the motor. 

And then the cars began to 
stop. Some of them were 
people who lived in the neigh- 
borhood and knew what good 
apples and vegetables the 
Franklins raised. Some were 
people who had summer cot- 
tages nearby. Some were tour- 
ists traveling into the moun- 
tains. By noon Jill had sold 
everything that had been 
picked and placed in the stand. 

When she skipped up the 
hill for lunch she had five dol- 
lars and fifty-eight cents in the 
little cashbox that Mommy had 
provided. 

For the next three wit 
business boomed! 

“If we can keep on making 
this much at the stand, we'll 
have enough to pay for the 
jeep by the middle of August,” 
Jack crowed. “Won't we, Mom- 
my ?” 

“Tt certainly looks as if you 
will. I just hope business holds 
up. 

P.Oh, it’s bound to,” Ted de- 
clared. “With all these people 
going up into the Smoky Moun- 
tains the cars will just be zoom- 
ing by!” 

And for three weeks they did 
zoom by—and many of them 
stopped at The Three Musket- 
eers’ Roadside Stand to buy the 
yellow sweet corn, the summer 
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squash, the early tomatoes, ten- 
der peas, and the Georgia Belle 
peaches. 

Then one morning Jack, who 
was keeping shop that day, 
left the stand at ten o'clock 
and hurried up to the house 
with a bewildered look on his 
face. 

“What's happened? I can’t 
figure it out,” he said to Daddy 
in a puzzled tone. “Only two 
cars have been by this morning. 
One of those was a highway- 
department car, and the other 
was Mrs. Teague going out to 
her farm. What do you sup- 
pose has happened? I haven’t 
sold a single thing this morn- 
ing!” 

Daddy was puzzled, too. He 
could not understand why a 
busy road like Highway No. 70 
should suddenly be deserted. 
The tourist season was at its 
height. Yesterday the road had 
been crowded with cars carry- 
ing sight-seers up into the Na- 
tional Parkway and back again. 
Now the road was as quiet and 
as deserted as a sleepy country 
lane! Something certainly was 
wrong! 

“Suppose we telephone down 
into the village. Someone there 
will know,” Mommy sug- 
gested. 

But before there was time 
for anyone to reach for the tele- 
phone a pickup truck came 
down through the apple or- 
chard. It was Mr. Grover. 

“Hi, there!” he called as the 
twins and Ted looked up from 
the steps where they were sit- 
ting. “I came to tell you the 
news. And I’m afraid it’s not 
very good news, either.” 

“Is it about the road?” Jack 
asked. “What's happened to 
the cars?” 

“That’s it,” Mr. Grover re- 
plied. “Seems that the highway 


department is going to work 
over that stretch of road down 
by the Teague farm. And that 


means they'll have to close this 


section of the road to regular 
traffic. They’ve rerouted it over 
the Pigeon River Road for the 
next six weeks. And the only 
cars that will be using this 
stretch will be the people who 
live on the road. They can use 
it to get in and out.” 

There was dead silence for a 
few minutes. Then Jill burst 
out: “But our stand! What 
about our stand? We were 
making jeep money so fast sell- 
ing our garden things!” Tears 
showed in the brown eyes. 

“T know, Jill,” Mr. Grover’s 
voice was gentle. “And I hated 
to come and tell you the news. 
But I knew you'd have to find 


it out. And I thought I'd let 


you know as soon as I could. 
Maybe you could take those 
peaches you've picked today 
for the stand and sell them to 
the fruit store down in the vil- 
lage. I spoke to Mr. Forbis as I 
came by, and he said he could 
use a dozen baskets. Hop in, 
and I'll drive you down with 
the fruit!” 

It was a sad little procession 
that filed out to Mr. Grover’s 
pickup. They carried the bas- 
kets of peaches out from the 
stand and put them into the 
truck. There was silence as they 
drove into the village. 

When Mr. Grover dropped 
them at the fruit store they 
thanked him and unloaded the 
fruit. 

“Now don’t get discour- 
aged,” Mr. Grover tried to 
cheer them up. “You've still 
got time to earn that jeep 
money before the summer is 
over. And remember! There’s 
a bright-red jeep with your 
name written on it in my show- 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, when darkness set- 
tles down 

And stars are twinkling over- 
head, 

I go to sleep in peace because 

I know You're watching by 
my bed. 


room. Good luck! Good-by!” 

They thanked him again and 
again and waved good-by as he 
drove off. 

Mr. Forbis took the peaches. 
“But, of course,” he explained, 
“I won't be able to pay you 
anything like the price you got 
when you sold them at the 
roadside stand. After all, I’ve 
got to get my profit here. But 
if you have more fruit, I'll be 
able to take at least some of 
it for the rest of the summer 
months.” 

As they walked back to the 
cottage, the twins were almost 
in tears. It had seemed so easy. 
It had seemed that they could 
not lose with the roadside 
stand. And now their plan had 
fallen through. For the first 
time they lost all hope of get- 
ting the jeep paid for that 
summer. 

It was Ted who spoke up 
quickly: “Don’t you give up! I 
still think we'll get that jeep 
this summer! My mother’s com- 
ing back tomorrow. And she'll 
figure out something for us to 
do! I know she will! You wait 
and see!” 

(To be continued) 
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Story by 
Lita Lee Cernohlovek 
(12 years) 
Bridger, Mont. 


T WAS early in the spring, just the time 


when it is fun to get out and walk and walk. 
The meadows were getting green, and a few 
wild flowers were scattered here and there. In 
the valley was a herd of horses, mostly mares 
with newborn colts. This herd had roamed the 
land around the Prier Mountains in Montana 


for as long as fifty years. The old horses would | 


die, but always to take their place there would 
be colts. 

About this time every year the herd moved 
to new grazing land. It was decided one day by 
the stallion to move his mares to this new loca- 
tion. Early in the morning he started to neigh 
and rear. He was a beautiful horse with a solid- 
black coat, which shone in the sunlight. 

All day long the horses traveled, only stopping 
long enough to get a drink at a quiet stream. At 
night they traveled by moonlight, but never 
stopped long, for this herd never tired until 
it reached its destination. 

One of the mares was lagging behind. Every 
time she stopped to take a bit of rest the herd 
got farther and farther away from her. Finally 
she stopped completely and lay down in the 
shade of some purple sage. 

Toward evening there was a wobbly little colt 
beside her. He put first one leg out and then an- 
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other and then fell down, but he got right back 
up again and started over. Soon he was playing. 
Once in a while he would stick his inquisitive 
nose into Mrs. Mouse’s nest nearby, but always 
his mother watched and nudged him in another 
direction. 

The next day was a nice, bright day. Early in 
the morning the colt was up and around, as gay 
as ever, looking for his mother. When he found 
her she was on the other side of the bush he 
had slept under. She called him with a loving 
neigh to come and get something to eat. In the 


bright morning sunlight he was prettier even | 


than the leader of the herd. He had a pure-black 
coat, but his body was shinier and prettier than 
the stallion’s. After he had his breakfast he was 
off again for a frolic. 

About a week passed like this. Then one day 
his mother started to wander farther away. He 
decided to follow and soon found out they were 
on the move. It must have been the instinct of 
living with the wild herd that told his mother 
the exact spot to find the rest of the horses. As 
she and the colt came in sight of the herd, they 
both started to neigh. At once the stallion started 
forward to greet them. 
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At the other side of this great valley 
lay the Bower ranch. In the family was a boy 
about eleven and a girl about twelve. Back of 
their home was a large horse stable. Inside this 
stable was one of the most beautiful racing 
horses that had ever lived in this part of the 
country. His name was White Silver. Many a 
time he had been entered in races and he had 
won every time. 

One bright and sparkling morning an out- 
side door went shut with a bang. Then a kind, 
but firm voice broke the sound of happy, laugh- 
ing voices. 


ORL5ON/ 


AN WALTER 


“Look here he comes now,” John said. 


“John Bowen!” the voice said warningly, 
“come back here and shut this door the way it 
should be!” 

“Yes, Mother,” a small meek voice answered 
as John walked back and shut the door gently. 
Then off he ran to join Sue, his sister. They 
played together in the warm sun for about an 
hour. Then they decided to take a hike into the 
valley. 

“What horse is Dad planning to enter at the 
county fair this year?’ Sue asked as they walked 
along. 

“White Silver, of course,” John answered as 
he chewed on a blade of grass. ‘“That’s always 
the one he enters.” 

“T think Lucky could do just as well,” Sue re- 
torted, “but Dad never gives the other horses a 
chance.” 

“He’s sure that White Silver will win, but he 
doesn’t think Lucky has enough good points, 
and if he entered Lucky and she didn’t win, well, 
that would be too bad,” he answered. simply. 

“T can see his point of view there,” Sue said 
slowly. “But I still think he should give the 
other horses a chance.” 


They walked along after that without speak- 
ing until John whispered to Sue, “Look at those 
beautiful mares over there!” 

“Oh, those are the horses Dad was telling us 
about!”” she exclaimed, straining her eyes to 
see them better through the blinding rays of 
the sun. 

“This must be the wild herd, because no one 
has horses grazing in this valley,” he answered 
excitedly. “Come on, maybe we can get up closer 
to them.” 

As they moved closer, they were careful not 
to get where the breeze would take their scent 
to the horses. 

“Look!” Sue pointed, “that little colt 
must be sick, because he’s lying down and 
his mother is nuzzling him to get him up.” 

“Don’t talk so loud,” John warned; but 
just as he gave the warning, the stallion 
raised his head and sniffed the air. Then 
he started nipping at the mares to start 
them running out of the valley. 

“He surely won’t leave the colt and 
mare behind,” Sue said, watching the 
black stallion chase the mares down the 
valley. 

“He'll probably come back after them,” 
John replied, getting up out of the clump 
of bushes he had hidden in. “Look, here he comes 
now,” he observed, pointing to the stallion. ‘Run 
after some of the men from the ranch to help 
us catch them.” 

After Sue left John started to walk over to 
the colt, but did not get far, for the stallion 
started after him. He reared and neighed until 
John had to duck behind some bushes. 

After a little while Sue appeared with five 
of the helpers on the ranch. 

“The only way we can get the stallion is by 
lassoing him,” one of the men said, getting a 
rope off his horse. 

After a lot of trouble they finally lassoed the 
stallion and the mare. 

“Is it all right if I go over and look at the 
colt?” Sue asked. 

“You better let me go with you, because he 
might make a fuss,” one of the men said. 

‘‘He must have been just tired out,” Sue said 
as they walked over to the colt. “Isn’t he cute? 
He must be at least four weeks old,” she added, 
after they had succeeded in catching him. 

“I wonder if Dad would let us keep him?” 
John asked, talking more to himself than to Sue. 
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I'd like to be a post - man, In un - i-form of blue; 
_ i ~ 
I'd car - ry packs of let - ters, To friend - ly folk like you. 
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Up and down the street I’d_ go, In days of rain and — sun. 
I'd vis - it all the boys and girls) Oh,would-n’t it be fun? 


“Oh, let’s ask him!” 
swered excitedly. 

“Yes, but Dad doesn’t like to 
mix wild horses with his own, 
because he doesn’t know what 
they will be like.” 

“Well, let’s go home and ask 


Sue an- 
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him,” Sue replied, after think- 
ing about it for several min- 


utes. 
As the men, John, 


got near the house, 


and Sue 
Barkey, 


their dog, started to bark at the 


new colt. 


“John and Sue Bowen!” their 
mother called to them warning- 
ly. “What have you got now?” 
she added, walking toward 
them. 

They told her their story, 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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PAULS PAL 
PETER 
by Gent 


ITTLE PAUL was very lonesome. He stopped 
at the fence in front of the big white house. 
There was a curly-haired black dog in the middle 
of the green lawn. His little front paws were 
stretched out in front of him, and his head was 
down in the grass. The end of his nose had a 
spot of white on it and it was nearly buried in 
the grass. The dog was so still that Paul knew 
he must be asleep. 

Just then the little black dog with the spot 
of white on his nose woke up and saw Paul at 
the fence. The dog got up and came over to 
the fence and put his front paws up on the fence 
so he could reach his nose up high to sniff at 
Paul. 

Then Paul reached over the fence and put his 
hand on the dog’s head and patted him gently. 
Paul knew that the dog liked that, because he 
wagged his tail so hard. Paul was so busy petting 
the dog that he did not see the woman who 
came across the lawn. He was startled when 
she spoke to him. 

“Do you like my dog?” she asked Paul. 

“T never had a dog,” Paul told her. “My daddy 
says we have no place to keep a dog.” 

“Why, you are the little boy who just moved 
into that upstairs apartment at the corner, aren't 
you?” she asked. Then, without waiting for him 
to answer, she said, “Of course, you couldn't 
have a dog when you have no yard for him to 
play in.” 

That was just what Paul’s father had told him. 
They had a nice house to live in, but it was up- 


stairs. There was a store downstairs and there 
was no yard at all. 

“How would you like to come in my yard 
and play with the dog?” the lady asked Paul. “I 
always keep the gate shut tight, so that Peter 
cannot get out of the yard. If you will be sure 
to shut the gate and not let him get out, you 
may come in to play with him whenever you 
want to.” 

So Paul told his mother and his daddy about 
the curly-haired dog and the nice lady. And every 
day he went over to play with Peter, for that was 
the dog’s name. Peter had a soft ball that he 
liked to play with. Paul would throw the ball 
as far on the lawn as he could, and Peter would 
run after it. When Peter caught the ball he 
would pick it up in his mouth and bring it back 
to Paul. Then Paul would hold it while Peter 
wagged his tail and begged Paul to throw it 
again. 

One day when Paul went over to play with 
Peter, Peter was not in the yard. His mistress was 
out in the street. A man had come to the house on 
business, and when he went away he left the 
gate open. Peter run out into the street, and 
now he was running around and would not 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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OB left the highway when he heard Andy 

whistle. The summer morning was already 
warm, and the sun-dried grasses scratched 
against his blue jeans. 

“What's doing?” he asked when he reached 
Andy and the rabbit hutch he was cleaning. 

“Picnic,” said Andy, putting the food and 
water dishes back in place and closing the door. 
“I telephoned all the Spartans, but I couldn’t 
get you.” 

“I was at the clubhouse,” Bob explained. 

He unbuttoned the flap over his shirt pocket 
and brought out a small silver heart. “I’ve been 
keeping this at the Roost for my brother. He 
made it for Mother's birthday tomorrow. Pretty 
good for a seven-year-old, isn’t it?” 

Andy looked at the small heart curiously. It 
was made from a piece of silver that had been 
shaped, polished, and lettered, then drilled so 
that it could be hung on a chain. 

“It’s nice work,” Andy said warmly. 

Bob grinned. ‘Chris finished it last week and 
wanted me to hide it till the big day. Now he’s 
so excited about wrapping and tying it, he won't 
give me any peace till he gets it back.” 

Andy nodded. “When I called for you your 
mother said you could go with us. Then Chris 
got on the line and said to tell you not to for- 
get your promise.” 

“IT won’t let him down,” said Bob. “And I’d 
better hurry home and get my share of the 
lunch.” 

“We can’t wait,” said Andy. 
enough food for everyone. See?” 

He pointed down the highway. The other 


“We've got 
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The Silver 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1952 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Spartans were coming. Red Sloan and 

his cousin Coralee, Chink, Kegs, and 

David. All of them were carrying 
baskets and bundles and favorite games. 

“Lots of sandwiches and fruit,” said Andy. 
“Coralee made candy, too.” 

Bob hesitated. He wanted to take the silver 
heart to Chris now; but he did not want to hold 
up the picnic. Besides, the little heart would be 
safe buttoned down in his shirt pocket, and his 
mother had said he might go. 

An hour later, the Spartans trailed into the 
woods, where the shadows were cool. They 
headed for the spring and laid out their lunch. 
Now and then, as he ate, Bob touched the 
silver heart in his shirt pocket. His own present 
for his mother was a scarf he had bought in 
town with money he had earned and saved. The 
minute he saw its lovely blue folds, he knew 
she would like it; she would be proud of the 
silver heart, too, not only because it was beauti- 
ful, but because Chris made it. Surely tomorrow 
would be a very happy birthday for her. 

He dusted the sandwich crumbs from _ his 


- fingers and took a square of Coralee’s white 


cream candy. He started down the slope and 
through the trees toward the level land below. 
Red was already there, laying out bases for a 
ball game. 

Bob stopped abruptly. He had almost stepped 
on a mound of powdered earth that a colony of 
ants had raised near an old tree stump. 

Kegs who was following him, stopped, too. 
“What are you looking for?” he asked. 

Bob nodded toward the anthill. “I’ve been 
reading about ants,” he said. “Did you know 
some of them grow gardens underground to 
feed themselves? Honey ants keep aphids, so 
they can milk them of honey—almost the same 
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as we keep cows. And harvester ants——.’ 

Kegs shrugged. “Knowing about ants can’t 
do you any good, Bob. Let’s play baseball.” 

Bob flushed. “Sure I'll play,” he said. “But 
knowing about ants is interesting whether it 
does me any good or not.” 

Kegs went on down the slope, but Bob lin- 
gered. There was no hurry. The other four Spar- 
tans were still at the spring. He nibbled at the 
white cream candy. Beyond the anthill was a 
rutted stretch of road that wound deeper into 
the woodland. Up it, brown beetles were rolling 
balls of dirt several times bigger than they were. 
He followed them to see how they would get 
the balls out of the ruts. A rabbit flashed from 
under a bush, and Bob ran after it, eager to 
find out what had 
startled it and where 
it would go. It was 
too quick for him, 
and he lost it. 
Farther on, he saw a 
strange ball high in 
a tree. The white 
cream candy was a 
little soft from the 
warmth of his hand, 
but he dropped it 
into his shirt pocket 
and buttoned it in 
with the silver heart. 
He had to have both 
hands to climb the 
tree. 

The ball was an 
abandoned wasp nest that the winds had 
whipped and tattered. He jumped down and 
went back to the other Spartans. A little later, 
he noticed that both his candy and the silver 
heart were gone! The button that held down 
the flap on his shirt pocket was torn off, and it 
gaped empty! 

“We'll help hunt!’ said Coralee. ‘““We haven't 
gone far. So it has to be close.” 

“But it’s so small,” Bob said with a heavy 
heart. “And I prowled some, looking at things.” 

He wished he had taken the heart home in- 
stead of bringing it to the picnic. If he had lost 
his mother’s birthday gift and broken his promise 
to his brother——He gulped and went on 
searching the grass and brush. 

At first everyone seemed to think they would 
find the heart, in spite of its being so small; but 


The silver heart was gone. 


as the sun came down toward the western hills, 
there was no laughter, no calling back and forth. 
It would soon be dark, and when light left them 
they would have no chance of finding the shining 
bit of silver. 

Again, they started up the rutted roadway, 
where the bettles had been rolling their heavy 
balls. They were gone now, and the ruts were 
cooler, because the direct rays of the sun were 
off them. 

Kegs, who was in the lead, began to grumble: 
“More ants! Hundreds of them! Maybe thou- 
sands! Why can’t they take to the grass and leave 
the road to us! I don’t want to step on them.” 

Bob did not answer. He was not interested 
in ants anymore. He was not interested in 
anything but the sil- 
ver heart. 

“Bob!” Kegs 
called. “Come see 
these ants.” 

Bob shook his 
head, and Kegs 
urged him; “They're 
funny. They’ve got 
white specks on their 
heads.” 

Bob kept on with 


his search. 
Then he met the 
first of the long 


column of ants com- 
ing down the rutted 
road. He, too, saw 
the tiny white specks 
on them, but the specks meant something to 
him that they had not to Kegs. 

He dropped on his knees and bent over the 
moving column. He picked one up, and mois- 
tening a finger in his mouth, he touched the 
white speck. Small as it was, it tasted sweet. 

“Coralee’s candy!’ he shouted. This might 
be a clue! The candy and the heart might have 
fallen from his pocket at the same time! 

The Spartans stared at him, not understand- 
ing, but he ran up the slope, alongside the ants. 
He came to the end of the column, but he could 
follow the stragglers behind it. Each carried its 
tiny white burden. They led him to the tree 
with the wasp’s nest in it; and there, on the 
ground, hidden in the grass, Bob found what 
was left of the white candy he had put into his 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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By Bula Hahn 


HE Gospel according to John is the fourth 

book in the New Testament. It was written 
by John, one of the twelve disciples. John begins 
his Gospel by telling about Jesus’ going into the 
wilderness to hear a new prophet preach. The 
prophet was called John the Baptist, and after 
hearing him preach and watching him baptize 
others, Jesus asked to be baptized. He wished by 
His example to glorify this symbol of spiritual 
cleansing. 

Not long after His baptism Jesus began His 
own work as a teacher. His first followers were 
the people who had heard John the Baptist 
preach. The good prophet said that this was as 
it should be; that he had come to testify and 
bear witness that Jesus of Nazareth was the Son 
‘of God. 

One day as John the Baptist stood talking with 
two of his followers, they saw Jesus walking 
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near. The prophet said, “Behold, the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the world!” 

The two friends turned their heads and 
watched Jesus as He went by them. They were 
interested and wanted to know more about the 
Man from Nazareth. Then, being younger than 
many of the prophet’s friends, they did some- 
thing that some of the older men would have 
hesitated to do. They followed Jesus to find out 
where He lived. 

Jesus knew that the two men were following 
Him, so He turned and asked, “What seek ye?” 

The men were probably much embarrassed, 
but they replied, “Rabbi (which is to say, Teach- 
er), where do you live?” 

Jesus was pleased at their interest, so He said 
to them, ‘Come, and ye shall see.” 

Jesus was stopping in a little town called 
Bethsaida, which was near the place where John 
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the prophet preached. 
The Bible says it was 
about ten o'clock in the 
morning and that the two 
young men went with 
Jesus and stayed the rest 
of the day. 

One of the young men 
was named Andrew. Many 
Bible scholars think the other young man was 
John (who wrote the book of John) himself, 
though John does not say so. He does say that 
Andrew was the first to go and find his brother 
to tell him the glad news: “The Messiah (mean- 
ing the Christ) has come! I have seen Him and 
talked with Him.” The brother’s name was 
Simon Peter, and Andrew took him to see Jesus. 

A few days later, when Jesus walked along 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee, He saw Andrew 
and Peter. They were in a boat casting their nets 
into the water, for the two men were fishermen. 
Jesus stopped and talked with the brothers. He 
told them, “Come, and follow me.” 

Andrew and Peter left their work and went 
with Jesus. They were the first disciples that 
Jesus chose to work with Him. 


Jesus walked a little farther down the shore 
and came upon John and his brother James. 
They, too, were fishermen and that day they 
were busily mending their nets. John and James 
were the sons of Zebedee, a well-to-do fisher- 
man. Besides his two sons, Zebedee employed 
servants on his fishing boat. The young men’s 
mother was Salome, a refined, religious woman 
who had given her sons a desire to live close 
to God. Both father and mother were Jews. 


As young boys John and James had been 
taught to read and write while attending classes 
in the synagogue. There, too, the scribes in- 
structed them in ancient Jewish law. But early 
the brothers had followed their father’s busi- 
ness. They were strong in body, handy with 
boats and used to the sea, well able to face the 
hardships that went with the rugged life they 
led. 

Both John and James had a keen and in- 
quisitive mind. They wondered about God and 
talked of life’s problems as they sat in their 
father’s fishing boat upon the water. No doubt 
they had questioned each other concerning the 
doctrine that the prophet John the Baptist was 
preaching. 

If John was one of the young men who fol- 


A Song 
By Audrey McKim 


What do the birds say— 
The large ones and the small? 
They open wide their throats each day 
And sing, “God loves us all!” 


lowed Jesus to find out 
where He lived and then 
at Jesus’ invitation stayed 
the rest of the day with 
Him, we can be sure that 
he had much to tell James 
about the Man _ from 
Nazareth. 

We have reason to be- 
lieve that John and James settled many ques- 
tions in their own minds concerning Jesus. When 
Jesus talked with them that day by the sea He 
said to them, ‘Come, and follow me.” Straight- 
way the two brothers left their father’s ship 
and went with Jesus. 

Jesus taught that all men are brothers and 
that God -is their Father; that God loves His 
children and that they should return His love 
with heartfelt devotion. This doctrine of love 
answered the yearning in John’s heart. From the 
beginning there was a closeness, a companion- 
ship between Jesus and John that the other dis- 
ciples did not experience. 

John was often called “‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” Jesus did not love John more than 
He loved the other disciples; it was that John 
responded with more love. He seemed to sense 
the secret of life that Jesus taught—that God is 
love. 

In his Gospel John tells many intimate things 
about the life and work of Jesus and His dis- 
ciples. He recorded the wonderful promise that 
Jesus gives us: “I am the light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” The light that 
Jesus promised was wisdom, purity, freedom, 
and joy. 

John says also in his Gospel that Jesus 
promised, “Whatsoever you shall ask of the 
Father in my name, He will give it unto you.” 
And John would have us know that this promise 
is the same today as it was when Jesus gave it. 

As the end of Jesus’ life drew near, He spent 
more and more time with His disciples, teaching 
and instructing them. When it came time to 
celebrate the Passover in Jerusalem the disciples 
asked Jesus, ‘“Where would you have us go and 
prepare for our feast?” 

Jesus knew that enemies were searching for 
Him, so He desired to use caution for the sake 
of His friends. He told John and Peter, “Go into 
the city and tell a certain man that the Master 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Lion 


By Marguerite Gode 


The lion climbed into the barber’s chair 
And ordered: “Somebody cut my hair! 

_It’s far too shaggy and much too thick, 
So bring on your scissors and barb it quick!” 


The room was empty, with not a sound; 
The lion growled as he looked around. 
“Will someone tell me what’s going on, 
And where have those monkey barbers gone?” 
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Behind the curtain, beyond the door, 
The monkeys shook as they heard him roar; 
But never a one would ever dare 


To scissor the angry creature’s hair. 


And that is why, whenever you look 
At a lion’s picture in a book, 

You will see his head is shaggy still. 

He has yet to find a friend who will 
Give him a hair cut or a shave, 

For there isn’t a barber quite that brave! 
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When there’s a task that 


Must be done, 


Play- 
time’s fun, 


Tuesday 


I have a time and place 
for prayer, 

And God, my Father, 
meets me there, 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


CENTENNIAL 


CALIFORNIA 


STATEHOOD 
1850 


3¢FUniteo STATES POSTAGE 


1950 


UNCE ancient times gold has 

been considered as the sym- 
bol of riches. Then the wealth 
of a man was measured by the 
amount of gold he possessed. 
Today the wealth of a nation 
and the value of its money is 
based upon the amount of gold 
that it has in its treasury. 


The desire for riches has led 
men to seek for gold in many 
ways and many places. During 
the Middle Ages the alche- 
mists, the chemical scientists of 
their day, sought to discover a 
process by which they could 
transform other less valuable 
metals into gold. They believed 
that if they could find the “phi- 
losophers’ stone,” an imaginary 
stone, substance, or chemical 
mixture, it would have the pow- 
er to transmute other metals 
into gold. 

Other men sought gold by 
exploration and conquest. The 
legend of “El Dorado,” an 
imaginary place where gold 
was said to be as common as 
sand, inspired many to go to 
unexplored regions where they 
believed they would find the 
gold they desired. In the early 
fifteen hundreds the Spaniards 
invaded the lands of the Aztecs 


By Roland Rexroth 


in Mexico and the Incas in Peru 
to carry off gold to Spain. Cap- 
tain Kidd and the other famous 
pirate chieftains attacked and 
looted the Spanish galleons car- 
tying their golden treasures 
from the Americas to Spain. 


All of the gold in existence 
today has been mined from the 
earth. Lumps of gold-bearing 
ore called nuggets are some- 
times found in the channels of 
streams. They can be separated 
from the other rocks by a sift- 
ing process called panning. The 
United States stamp that we il- 
lustrate shows a prospector pan- 
ning for gold in the channel of 
a stream. The British Guiana 
stamp shows miners digging 
for gold on the high banks of a 
river. 

Gold mining is pictured on 
stamps issued by Colombia, 
Ecuador, French Guiana, New 
Guinea, New Zealand, Canal 
Zone, Australia, and the Union 
of South Africa. In addition to 
the stamp that we illustrate, the 
United States issued a three- 
cent stamp in 1948 which pic- 
tures Sutter’s Mill, the site of 
the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1848. 
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By Joanne Riordan 


Coleslaw for Six People 


ed ELL, Mrs. White, here are the members of the Junior 
Chefs’ Club readv to cook!” Larry said as Susan’s mother 
entered the kitchen. 

“Good! I’m sure you’ve washed your hands, as that is the 
first rule of our club.” 

“Oh, yes, we have. Mrs. White, may we make something today 
that we can take on a picnic? You know, the Girl Scouts and 
the Boy Scouts are having a picnic together this week end. Larry 
is taking lemonade, but Susan and I offered to bring a salad. Do 
you know of one that we can take?” Anne asked. 

“A salad? How about coleslaw? That's a tasty salad and easy 
to prepare. I was going to make it for dinner a, so I already 
have the ingredients.” 

“T like coleslaw! What do we need, Mother?” Susan asked. 

“We'll need: 


1 small head of cabbage 
1/4 cup of sour cream 

2 tablespoons of vinegar 
1% teaspoon of pepper 
A measuring cup 
Measuring spoons 


A grater 

A large bowl 

1/4, teaspoon of salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 
A small bowl 

A spoon 

A sharp knife 


“The cabbage is in the refrigerator, so it’s cold. Larry, will you 
cut it into four pieces, so that it will be easy to shred? And re- 
member, cut down toward the chopping block. Now, Anne, if 
you'll begin shredding the cabbage with a downward motion. 
Keep your fingers away from the slots on the grater, as they're 
sharp. This head of cabbage should make about four cupfuls 
when it is shredded. Susan, carefully measure the other in- 
gredients into this small bowl. Of course, we fill the measuring 
cup and measuring spoons exactly level when we cook. Now mix 
these ingredients with the spoon.” 

“This is easy to fix, Mrs. White,” Larry said. “Shall I put 
the shredded cabbage in this big bowl ?” 

“That's right. Now we'll pour the mixture over it and stir 
lightly.’ 

“Say, I think I'll help you make coleslaw for the picnic, be- 
sides making the lemonade,” Larry said as he tasted the salad. 
“Boy, is this good!” 
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Mealtime Blessing 
By Faith Cornwall 


For food that makes our 
bodies strong, 

For happiness the whole day-~ 
long, 

For rest and play and study 
too, 

Dear God, we give our thanks 
to You. 


Paul’s Pal Peter 


(Continued from page 13) 


let his mistress catch him or 
even get near him. 


Paul said, “I think that I can 
catch him.” So Paul got the ball 
and went down the street. Peter 
saw the ball in Paul’s hand, but 
he would not come to Paul. He 
wanted to keep on running in 
the street. Paul threw the ball 
back toward the yard. Peter 
chased the ball and caught it. 
Then Peter wanted Paul to 
throw the ball again. He for- 
got about keeping away from 
Paul. He brought the ball and 
put it down by Paul’s feet. Paul 
reached down and instead of 
picking up the ball he took 
hold of Peter's leather collar. 
Paul kept a tight hold on 
Peter's collar until they were 
both back in the yard and the 
gate was shut tight. 

The lady told Paul that he 
was a smart boy to think of us- 
ing the ball to catch Peter. 
Then she said to Paul: “I am 
going to fix Peter’s dinner. You 
may set it out for him.” So 
she gave Paul the feed dish. 
Paul carried it out into the yard 
and set it where it was always 
put for Peter. There was an- 
other pan there. This one was 
for water. Paul took it to the 
yard faucet and washed it 


clean, then he filled it with 
clean, fresh water. Now Peter 
had food to eat and water to 
drink. 

The lady then gave Paul an- 
other dish and that, she told 
him, was for himself. On it was 
a big sandwich and some cook- 
ies. She gave him a glass of 
milk, too. 

After that, every day Paul 
took care of Peter’s dinner and 
his drinking water. Then, after 
Peter had eaten Paul would 
wash the dish and put it away. 
Peter soon learned to expect 
Paul to give him his food and 
drink. They were truly pals and 
had many good times together. 

One day Paul had given 
Peter his dinner and fixed his 
clean water, and while Peter 
was eating the lady called to 
Paul. She had him come into 
the kitchen and there she had 
a big piece of pie on a plate 
for him. 

After he had eaten the pie 
Paul went out in the yard. 
Peter had gone to the fence to 
bark at another dog that was 
passing in the street. Paul was 
just reaching down for the feed 
dish when he saw what Peter 
had done. He called to the lady 
and showed her what Peter had 
done. There stood the empty 
feed dish. Next to it stood the 
water dish. And next to that 
lay the ball. 

“Peter is an awfully smart 
dog,” Paul told the lady. “See, 
he knew that I would come to 
get the dirty dish. He laid the 
ball right there so I would be 
sure to see it and throw it for 
him.” | 

The lady patted Paul’s 
shoulder and said to him: “I 
am glad that I let you get to 
know Peter. You are good for 
Peter, and Peter is good for 


you. 
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The Dancing Moth 


HE next time Mother gives 
a bridge party or has 
Grandma over for dinner, tell 
her that you will arrange a 
pretty centerpiece for the table. 


This centerpiece doesn’t 
stand still! When you look in- 
side the bowl, you see colored 
balls dancing around in a mist 
of foamy water! It’s easy to 
make, and if you follow the di- 
rections, you can keep the magic 
floating balls for several days 
to show to your friends. 

You can probably find all the 
things you need in the house ex- 
cept citric powder. You can buy 
this harmless fruit acid at the 
drugstore. 

Here is a list of what you will 

need: 
One fish bowl or deep glass 
bowl from the kitchen, ten 
moth balls, soft, waxy crayons, 
one teaspoon baking soda, one 
teaspoon citric powder, and 
about a quart of water. 

The first thing to do is put 
the moth balls in the sun to 
dry. Leave them outside for 
about half an hour while you 
get the other things together. 
When the moth balls are dry 
you are ready to color them with 
your crayons. 

You can put many designs on 
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the moth balls in many colors. 
Bright red, blue, green, purple, 
and yellow will probably show 
up the best. But be sure to 
choose colors that harmonize 
with the colors on your mother’s 
table. Ask her if she wants blue 
or yellow or green, or just any 
color! You have them all at 
your finger tips! You might 
want your first moth ball to be 
a solid color; so cover it com- 
pletely with your favorite color. 
Press hard so that none of the 
white shows. You might make 
the other balls striped or dotted. 

After you have painted all 


ten of the moth balls, pour a 
quart of water into your bowl. 
and drop the painted balls in- 
side, one by one. They will rest 
on the bottom of the bowl— 
but not for long! 

Now pour a teaspoon of bak- 
ing soda and a teaspoon of citric 
powder into the water. Up come 
the moth balls! They will float 
up and down and around the 
bowl for nearly two hours. 
Whenever they fall back to the 
bottom, put some baking soda 
and citric powder in again. 

You can also use the bowl 
on a window sill, or you can put 
it by the night lamp in your 
room, where it will show up 
very brightly. 

Why do the moth balls float 
in the water ? Because when you 
mix the baking soda and citric 
powder a gas called carbon di- 
oxide is formed. This gas is 
“eaten” by the moth balls, or 
they absorb it. When the moth 
balls are full of gas they rise, 
just as a balloon does when 


filled. 


THE PONY 


Words and music by Kenneth Small, age 7 years 
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The Silver Heart 


(Continued from page 15) 


pocket. Ants still swarmed 
over it, but he hardly noticed 
them. Wedged into its soft side 
was the silver heart! 

“Here it is!” he cried, and 
the Spartans crowded around 
him. 

He showed them the heart, 
gleaming dimly in the fading 
light. “The ants like sweet 
things,” he explained. ‘They 
found the candy and are taking 
it to their nest in their mandi- 
bles.” 

‘““What are mandibles?” 
Kegs asked. 

“Their hands,” said Bob. 
“They get food with them 
and move their young and 
dig-——.” 

“Why do they want to carry 
the candy?” Red interrupted. 
“Why don’t they eat it right 
here?” 

“Grown ants eat liquids. Be- 
fore they can eat that candy 
they'll have to crush it, lick it 
up with their tongues, and— 
well, it goes back into a sack 
and gets mixed with saliva 
and I can’t explain it ex- 
actly, but it’s lucky for me Kegs 
saw these fellows. I looked 
here before, but I didn’t find 
anything. I needed the ants to 
lead me to it.” 

“They're real guides if we 
know how to read the signs 
they give us,” said Andy. “I 
didn’t.” 

“It took Bob to do that,” 
Kegs exclaimed. “He proved 
it’s good to know about things, 
even little things like ants.” 

Bob was happy. With the 
silver heart clasped tight in his 
hand, he went with the others 
back to the spring to get their 
picnic things. He could keep 
his promise to Chris, and to- 
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Mary Anne 
By Shirley Stewart 


Ten little fingers, ten little 
toes, 

Two blue eyes, and one 
snub nose. 

Count them all up, and 
what have you got? 

Why, you’ve got me, and 
that’s quite a lot! 


morrow their mother would 
find all of her presents beside 
her plate at breakfast—thanks 
to the ants! 


The Beloved Disciple 


(Continued from page 17) 


wishes his guestchamber, where 
He may eat the passover with 
His disciples.” 

John and Peter followed 
Jesus’ instructions, and when 
the hour was right Jesus and 
the Twelve ate in an upper 
room in the man’s house. Be- 
cause it was the last time Jesus 
and His disciples ate together, 
this feast is called the Last Sup- 
per. 

When Jesus was sentenced 


to die His disciples fled in fear 
that they, too, might be put to 
death. However, John was the 
only disciple who followed 
Jesus to the cross. There he 
stood with Mary, Jesus’ mother. 

When Jesus looked down 
and saw His mother and John 
standing beside her, Jesus gave 
His mother into John’s keep- . 
ing. By this act He showed His 
love for and confidence in John, 
the beloved disciple. 


PEN PALS 

This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Bonnie Ellen Kendall (8), 4 
Summer St., Newport, Vt.; Karen 
Leach (9), 1123 W. McCarty, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; Laura Mann (9), 
Bodega Rd., Box 6505, Sebastopol, 
Calif; Ruth Meyer (10), 1024 N. 
Weber, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Charlotte Swanson (10), 2909 S. 
Moore St., Olympia, Wash.; Jimmy 
Helenske (10), Cathay, N. Dak.; 
James Schafer (11), 104 Grove 
St., Middletown, Conn.; Nanette 
Hall (11), North East, Md.; Sallie 
Jane Scott (11), Box 462, Gunters- 
ville, Ala.; Madeline Jones (11), 
Hamilton, N.Y.; Naomi Cross 
(12), 58 N. 10th St., Kansas City 
2, Kans.; Roberta Norr (12), Rte. 
1, Grabill, Ind.; Russell Dickinson 
(12), 327 W. 15th Ave., Hutchin- 
son, Kans.; Jenny Lee (12), Rte. 
1, Natalia, Tex.; Mary Joan Web- 
ber (10), 1555 Stavebank Rd., Rte. 
3, Port Credit, Ont., Canada; Ka- 
tinka Ferris (10), 117 Clyde Rd., 
Christchurch, New Zealand; Joyce 
Adams (12), P.O. Box 1002, 
Lanikai, Kailua, Oahu, Hawaii; Jo 
Ann Offerdahl (13), 821 3d St. S., 
St. James, Minn.; Barbara Jones 
(13), 1300 N. 7th St., Martins 
Ferry, Ohio; Virginia Lee Lawless 
(8), 1310 Woodside Ave., Fort 
Myers, Fla. 
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Flying Saucers 


By Glenn Morgan 


bg hye have a lot of fun making your own flying saucers! 
First, draw around a china saucer placed upside down on a 
piece of stiff cardboard. Then, cut out the circle and decorate it 
with poster paint or crayons. (For larger saucers draw around 
a dinner plate on corrugated cardboard. 


There are many ways to color these saucers, but the most ef- 
fective method is to use a strong contrast—a dark color against 
a light color, as shown in A and B. When A is twirled into the 
air the dark color appears to grow larger. 


To make C, divide your cardboard circle into four equal parts, 
then cut about two thirds of the way in toward the center on four 
sides. Measure the same distance to the left from each cut and 
bend the flap up a /ittle, as in D. When tossed with a circular mo- 
tion the flaps will cut into the air, and the saucer will climb. 

You can play a game with these saucers, too. Lay a rope in 
a circle on the grass and stand back twenty or thirty feet and toss 
your saucers into the circle. Let each player have three saucers and 
see who can get the most in the circle. ~ 


Marie and the Bell 
Ringer 
(Continued from page 5) 


they had not forgotten André. 
Beside each door lay an egg 
or two on a little bed of 
straw. The little cart was al- 


gone to work in the fields. But most full by the time Marie 
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came to the other end of the 
village. 

At the last house she found 
a note on the door handle. The 
hens had not yet laid an egg 
this morning before it was time 
to go to the fields, the note 
said. André was to look in the 
nests under the house and see 
if there were not eggs for him 
now. 

Marie crawled under the 
house and looked through the 
straw nests. One hen blinked 
an eye at her and pecked at her 
hand, but she found three eggs. 
She took only one, for that 
was all André would have 
taken from a house as poor as 
this. Her blue skirt was cov- 
ered with dust and smudged 
like a black kettle from crawl- 
ing among the nests. Marie 
shook off as much dust as she 
could and started back to the 
chestnut tree with her cart. Her 
feet were tired, but she was 
happy. Then she saw _ that 
André was not under the tree 
where she had left him. She ran 
into her house to ask her 
mother what had become of 
him. 

André sat at the kitchen 
table, eating a bowl of soup 
her mother had brought from 
the stove. “This is good medi- 
cine,’ he said to Marie, his 
eyes twinkling. 

“But your knee? How is it?” 
she asked. 

“Your good mother band- 
aged it,” he said, “and now I 
can walk.” 

“T have the cart full of eggs 
for you,” Marie announced 
joyfully. 

“Thanks, little one,” André 
answered. A shaft of sunlight 
fell across his gray hair. He 
looked out at the sky. “It is al- 
most noon, and I must go ring 
the bell.” 
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Friends 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


“Don’t touch that strange 
dog,” Mother said. 
“He doesn’t know you, 
dear.” 
But I fixed that: I whispered 
My name right in his ear. 


“You're sure you can walk?” 
Marie asked. 

He limped across the room 
to prove it. “I would crawl to 
the church bell if need be,” he 
said. 

Marie watched him hobble 
up the street toward the church, 
pulling the cart of eggs after 
him. Then she heard the bell 
ring. She thought it had never 
sounded finer. 


Blacky 


(Continued from page 12) 


and one of the men explained 
that the stallion broke away 
when they tried to bring him 
home, and they were not able 
to catch him again. 


“Well,” Mrs. Bowen said, 
after everyone had finished tell- 
ing his part of the story, “I 
don’t know what your father 
will say about this, but for now 
put them in the corral and bar 
the gate.” 

After she was gone the men 
put the mare and the colt in the 
corral. 

“Let’s call the colt, Blacky,” 
John suggested. 

“That name suits him O.K.,” 
Sue agreed. 

That night when their father 
got home they told him their 
story and asked him if they 


Cork Coasters 


By Joanne Dee 


UGUST is the month for lemonade. Coasters to use under 

the lemonade glasses are useful as well as fun to make. 

Buy a sheet of cork from a hobby or craft shop. It comes in 
different thicknesses. Try to get cork about 1 inch thick. 

The two leaves shown here are nice shapes for coasters. Draw 
them on cardboard and cut them out for a pattern. Place your 
cardboard pattern on the cork and trace around it with a sharp- 
ened crayon or a soft pencil. The dotted circle indicates the size 
of the bottom of a drinking glass. If you wish to make your own 
design, first draw around a glass on cardboard and make your 
design a little larger than your circle. A flower shape or a fish 
design is nice. 

If you care to decorate your coasters with a color, use oil paint 
or wax crayons. Blue-green is nice for the veins in the leaves. To 


make your coasters extra waterproof, paint their backs with clear 


shellac, or paste the leaves on a sheet of clear plastic and trim off 
the edges. 

If cork sheeting is not available where you live, make your 
coasters from blotters that have a slick-paper coating on one side. 
Place the glasses on the blotter side. 


could keep the colt and the 
mare. 
“Keep them!” their father 


exclaimed. ‘“Why, I have been 
trying to get one of those 
horses for at least five years!” 
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ROM my window I listen to 
the songs of the birds and 
watch them flit from tree to 


tree. I thank God for the 
beauty I see and the happy 
songs I hear. I sometimes wish 
birds could speak our language 
so we might know what they 
are thinking for I am certain 
they are happy thoughts. Send 
your letters about your pets to 
WEE WIspoM, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo. when writing be sure to 


give your name, age and ad- 
dress. 


Dear Editor: 1 enjoy reading 
your pet page very much. I want 
you to hear about one of my pets. 
Budgie, my bird, is a budgereegah. 
They are like parakeets, only 
easier to tame. He walks all over 
you. The other night I was lying 
on my bed reading. He walked up 
on my head and down on my 
face. He’s blue with little fluffy 
whiskers; around his face they are 
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white. He will do what I call climb 
a ladder. I get him on my finger, 
then put a finger from the other 
hand a little above the one he’s on. 
He gets on it, then I put another 
finger above that, pe this goes 
on; so it’s just like climbing a 
ladder. If he is on the floor and 
I put my foot beside him, he will 
get on it and climb up my leg.— 
Linda Nichols. 
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Dear Editor: My brother, sister, 
and I were very excited one morn- 
ing. Mother came into our rooms 
and said, “There is a surprise in 
the basement.” We jumped out of 
bed and got dressed and then ran 
down to the basement. What do 
you think we saw? A dog! 

It was one year old. Its colors 
were black, white, and brown. It 
was part collie and part shepherd. 

I said, ‘“‘Let’s call him King,” 
and that is his name. 

We did not have very much 
space in the city for him to run 
around in and we thought he 
needed more room, so we found a 
nice couple who live on a farm and 
gave him to them. The farm is 
near us, so we can still go see him. 


—Lesley Ruth Underwood. 


Dear Editor: My name is Jeffrey 
Butler Adams, and my cat’s name 
is Billy Will Adams. He can do two 
tricks. He does them nicely. He can 
sit up very pretty and jump over a 
stick. I enjoy your pet page because 
I love pets. My cat jumps up on the 
back door in the morning when he 
wants to come in, and his tail is the 
longest in the world. It is twelve 
inches long.—Jeffrey Adams and 
Billy Adams. 


Dear Editor: My sister Sarah 
and I have a dog Laddie. He is part 
collie and part shepherd. He is all 
white and is very smart. He can 
open the screen door and in the 
mornings he comes upstairs and 
wakes my sister and me. 

We have another dog named 
Fizzy. He is thirteen years old. He 
sleeps in the house on a special pil- 
low. He is a rat terrier. 

They are the most wonderful 
dogs anyone could want—Martha 
Douglas. 
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Stairsteps Puzzle 


By Eleanor Hammond 


“IN” makes steps in the squares 
below 
You'll find it’s in four words you 
know. 
Add letters to make them in the 
empty squares. 
Clues: 
Inside, not outer. 
Squeeze or nip. 
Hides of animals. 
A little rustic house. 


Take Away “I” 
By Isabel Williams 


1. A kind of car Take away i 

2. Hubbub, clatter Take away i 

3. A crippling dis- Take away i 
ease 

4. Ache Take away i 

5. Mind, intellect Take away i 

6 


. Disturbance by a 


Take away i 
mob 


7. A female servant Take away i 

8. A New England Take away i 
State 

9. Son of Adam Take away i 

10. Conceited Take away i 


Find A male deer 
Find Part of the face 
Find Game played on horseback 


Find Cooking utensil 
Find Outer coat of cereal grain 
Find To decay 


Find Angry 
Find Long hair of a horse 


Find Food container 
Find Furniture moving truck 


Choose the Right Twin 
By Rosalie W. Doss 
A great many of our words sound alike, but their spellings and mean- 


ings are different. We might call them twins. Below is a list of such 
twins. Choose the twin that fits the meaning in the second column. 


. Beat and Beet 
. Blew and Blue 
. Hare and Hair 
Cent and Scent 
Be and Bee 
We and Wee 
. Steel and Steal 
. Pail and Pale 


No 


A_ vegetable 
A color 

A rabbit 
Money 

An insect 
Tiny 

Rob 

Bucket 


Mother Hubbard’s 


Cupboard 
By Laura Arlon 


When the people of Mother Goose 
Land 

Heard about poor Mother Hubbard, 

Each brought a gift of his favorite 
food 

To help fill her empty cupboard. 

Little Miss Muffet, so they say, 

Brought a big bowl of and “ 


Little Jack Horner, though it was 
ul 


y; 
Gave Mother Hubbard a 


The king ‘stopped counting out his 


money 
And helped the queen bring 
and 
Another queen, the Queen of 
Hearts, 


Baked a pan of strawberry : 

Polly put her kettle on, quick as 
can be, 

And made Mother Hubbard a pot 
of 


hee 


Ands 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


A band gives concerts near our 
street, 

For in our - and they are a treat 

I lay aside my - - and-new spade, 

(Some houses in the -and I’ve 
made. ) 

Quickly in to Mom I run; 

“Let’s go,” I say, “a band’s such 
fun!” 

Mother wears a ---and of pearls, 

Far too -- and for little girls. 

We rush along, right to the - - and; 

The leader bows, puts up his - and. 

Then sounds the music, clear and 
loud; 

I'm glad that we're among the 
crowd. 


What Am I? 
By Laura Arlon 


When the cold of winter does pass 
You will find me growing in your 
grass. 

My head, as golden as the sun, 

Announces spring to everyone. 

So when I hear you call me a weed 

Do you wonder that just overnight 

My yellow head turns snowy white ? 
(Answer inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


August is the last month of summer vacation for most of us. Let's 
celebrate by giving a gift of happiness to ourselves and to others by 
keeping more carefully than ever before the Good Words Booster Club 
pledge. This will be easy as we remember that: 


“God is our joy. All through the day 
We're happy in our work and play.” 

Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
The purpose of the club is to help its members to think good thoughts, 
speak good words, and do good a bed Our club meetings are held each 
month on these pages, where we publish as many as we can of the letters 
we receive from Boosters. One need not be a subscriber for WEE WIsDOM 
in order to join the club, although we believe every member would enjoy 
a subscription. There are no club dues. If you should like to become a 
member, just write to Barbara Benson, WEE WisDoM, Lee’s Summit, 


Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail you an application blank. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 would like to ask 
two questions. First, are the Spar- 
tans true children? If so, how can 
I get acquainted with them? Sec- 
ondly, how can you show your 
= that you love them without 

issing them? 

God has always helped me, and 
I know that He always will. 
—Queenie (Ceylon). 

We are happy to answer your 
questions, Queenie. The Spar- 
tans are only story children, but 
they seem like members of the 
Booster Club trying to follow 
the club rules, do they not? 

We can show love for our 
parents by telling them how 
much we appreciate their good- 
ness to us; by trying to be the 
good person they want us to be; 
by doing quickly and cheerfully 
all that they ask us to do; by 
being watchful and doing 
things that need to be done 
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even though they have not 
asked us to do them. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Inclosed 
are two application blanks filled out 
by my friends, who would like to 
be Boosters. We are: having lots 
of fun in our local club trying to 
follow the club pledge. When we 
are tempted to do wrong we say 
the me over and over to our- 
selves. This gives us inward 
strength. Saying The Prayer of 
Faith is equally helpful——Nancy. 


We agree with you, Nancy, 
that local clubs are fun! Per- 
haps other readers would like to 
form a club with their friends, 
their family, or a class at school 
or at Sunday school. I shall be 
glad to send a folder of helpful 
suggestions and directions to 
any boy or girl who writes me 
about his plans. 


Dear Barbara: There is a song 
that says to whistle when you are 
afraid so no one will know that 
you are afraid. A better remedy 
for me is to say The Prayer of 
Faith. When I walk across the field 
I am often afraid. Then I say The 
Prayer of Faith and soon I am not 
afraid at all.—Ellen. 

We liked your helpful letter, 
Ellen. God has given us the 
wisdom with which to take care 
of ourselves. There is nothing 
in all the world for us to fear 
so long as we remember that 
we are children of God and use 
the wisdom of God within us. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am learning how 
to say The Prayer of Faith. Some- 
times when I can’t get to sleep at 
night I say The Prayer of Faith and 
I go to sleep. I am six years old. 
If I am old enough, may I please 
join the Booster Club? Mother is 
writing this for me and she would 
like to join so we can follow the | 
rules together. Will you please send 
two blanks ?—Frances. 

We are glad, Frances, for 
you and your mother to become 
members of the Good Words 
Booster Club. Family clubs are 
happy and helpful. It is such 
fun to follow the club rules to- 


gether! 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 enjoy the 
letters of Booster Club members. 
I enjoy reading all the rest of 
WispoM, too. I use The 
Prayer of Faith often, and it seems 
to help me in whatever I do. I 
love it because it is like a guiding 


(GIS Poy Shs 

| 


star that leads me to God.—Wzil- 
lard. 


We enjoyed your letter, Wil- 
lard. Everyone who knows and 
-uses The Prayer of Faith has 
found it to be a mighty help in 
all things. No matter what hap- 
pens to you, The Prayer of 
Faith will help you through it; 
no matter what you try to do, 
The Prayer of Faith will help 
you to accomplish it; no matter 
what you think you fear, The 
Prayer of Faith will help you to 
conquer it. 
& 


Dear Barbara: 1 am sorry that I 
have not written sooner. From now 
on I am going to write when I get 
my WEE WISDOM magazine.—Bar- 
bara. 

Many Boosters, Barbara, are 
following the plan of writing 
to me when their WEE WIsDOM 
comes to them. After they read 
the letters on the Booster Club 
page they are eager to share 
their adventures in keeping the 
club rules with us! 

& 

Dear Barbara: 1 have a very 
sharp temper and sometimes I say 
nasty things without thinking how 
much they hurt others. I have a 
wonderful mother and I love her 
very much. I try to do what she 
wants me to do and I try to be 
kind and sweet-tempered. 

When I feel angry I shall try to 


remember to say The Prayer of 
Faith. I believe God will help me 


kk THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


every day to say kind things and 
help this to be a better world.—Jo 
Ann. 


We know, too, Jo Ann, that 
God is your help in being pa- 
tient, kind, and loving. We 
know that every day God will 
help you to think kind, loving 
thoughts and to speak kind, 
loving words. In this way you 
will radiate joy to all the world. 


& 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am glad 
to be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. I help Mother as 
much as I can. I make the toast in 
the morning while she prepares my 
school lunch. We live on a farm, 
and I usually milk one or two 
cows at night. I used to get sulky 
when I had to do things that I 
didn’t want to do. God is helping 
me to be more willing and cheer- 
ful.— Melvin (Canada). 


Thank you, Melvin, for your 
letter. When we do our work 
cheerfully we really give three 
gifts. First, the gift of our help- 
ful work; secondly, the added 
gift of cheerfulnéss, which 
makes everyone happy; thirdly, 
the good feeling we have be- 
cause we have done our best! 


Dear Barbara: 1 liked the air- 
plane game of sending good 
thoughts and words to others. The 
good thoughts and words that I 
sent to my friends made them 
happy. Did you know that dogs 
like good words as much as peo- 
ple do? When I said kind, loving 


words to my dog he licked my 
hands to show me how much he 
liked them.—Carroll. 


Yes, Carroll, our pets do feel 
the love in what we say and do. 
They may not worship God as 
we do; but they often worship 
us, because they see in us the 
love and kindness, and the pro- . 
viding care and wisdom that 
God helps us to use. 7 


& 


Dear Barbara: 1 find I’m much 
happier when I have a: smile on 
my lips, a helpful deed on the tips 
of my fingers, and, most of all, a 
cheerful word for everyone I meet. 
—Ann. 

Ann, we know that you are 
a happy member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. We shall 


try to follow your excellent 


plan, too! 
& 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 was so 
happy to get your letter! I try to 
follow the club rules all the time. 
But when I do lose my temper I 
always calm down when I remem- 
ber the pledge of the Good Words 
Booster Club. I am trying to get 
other children to join our wonder- 
ful club. I am sending twenty-five 
cents for the club pin.—David. 

We are happy to get your 
letter, David. The Booster Club 
pin is on its way to you. We 
believe you will enjoy wearing 
it. Booster members find that 
the pin helps them to remember 
to see only good, hear only 
good, and do only good. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted ) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobhaus. 
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A Young Rookie 
By Bob Farnham (9 years) 
Fredonia, N.Y. 


One day as Jack Young was 
watching the Brooklyn Dodgers 
train for the baseball seasun, he 
said to himself, “I wish I were 
Jackie Robinson.” 

When he got home his mother 
said, “There’s something in the 
kitchen for you, Jack.” 

When he got there, on the table 
was a baseball glove, a ball, and 
a baseball suit. When he saw them 
his eyes almost popped out of his 
head. Then he said, “I don’t know 
how to thank you.” 

The next day he got all his 
friends together. It seemed to Jack 
that it was the best game he had 
ever played. 

That night when he got home 
he said to his mother, “I felt like 


Jackie Robinson this afternoon.” 


My Dream 
By Priscilla Ann Macey (7 years) 
Montreal West, P.Q., Canada 


Once when I was sleeping 
I lifted up my head, 

And there I saw a little elf, 
Sitting on the bed. 


He said I was the sweetest girl 
That he had ever seen; 

He asked if he could take me 
To the Land of Dreams. 


Then he made me small as small 
And took me flying through the 
air. 
The land of Dreams was sugar 
plum and candy 
When I got there. 


I had the most exciting time 
That I had ever had, 
And when it was time for us to 
leave 
We both were very sad. 
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Pete 


By Glenna Lee Jensen (10 years) 
Millington, Mich. 


I have a dog, 
His name is Pete. 
He has a house, 
But it’s not very neat. 


When the north winds blow 
And the snow piles high, 
Pete crawls inside 
And begins to cry. 


As I sleepily curl up 
In my own cozy bed, 
This is the thought 
That goes through my head. 


Instead of doing lessons, 
Pete can chase a squirrel; 

But how thankful I am 
That I'm a little girl! 


L 


Little Bluebirds © 
By Geraldine Ellis (9 years) 
Cheshire, England 


Little bluebird sitting in a tree, 
Looking at me, me, me; 
With his mother he sits there, 
Comfy looking little pair. 


He had more sisters—there were 
two; 

Their names were Sally and Sue; 

They all shared the same nest 

And thought it was the very best. 


My Kitten 
By Evelyn Kerr (8 years) 
N. Toronto, Ont., Canada 


I have a little kitten, 
Her fur is soft and gray; 
That’s why I call her Fuzzy 
It suits her every way. 


She has a little catnip mouse 
She chases up and down; 

She nearly stands upon her head 
And acts just like a clown. 


The Clouds 


By Carl Bartels (11 years) 
Springbrook, N. Dak. 


I love to sit and watch the sky 
And see the clouds go floating by. 
Some are large, some are small, 
And some are round as a basketball. 


Now I see one that looks like a 
boat, 

It’s big and tall and seems to float. 

But it changes quickly, and now I 
see 

What looks to me like a bumblebee. 


Now I look toward the east 

And see a picture of a beast. 

He has horns so big and legs so 
small, 

But he simply has no tail at all. 


Clouds are floating in the west, 

They look as if they want to rest; 

For when you look at them, you 
know, 

They seem like blankets made of 
snow. 


Then south I turn my eyes and see 

What looks to me like a great big 
tree, 

Its leafy arms spread out so wide 

With small trees growing by its 
side. 


In the north are clouds of gray, 
They look like they are far away. 
Some are big and some are small, 
The wind will come and change 
them all. 


A Prayer for Goodness 
By Paulette Dennis (8 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


O help me, God, 
Each day to find 
New ways of being kind. 


At home and at school, 
At work and at play, 
Help me each and every day. 


aw 
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My Garden 
By Karolyn Riley (6 years) 
Mission, Tex. 


I have a garden 
Where roses bloom. 
Some are red 

And some are pink. 


And in one row are some violets, 
Hiding in the leaves. 

But you can see them 

When along comes a breeze. 


Be Jesus’ Helper 


By Peggy Ann Taylor (11 years) 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Be Jesus’ helper every day 

In your work and in your play. 
For of His love He gives to all 
Who listen to the Master’s call. 


f 


Silver Queen 
By Nancy Richard (11 years) 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


I have a little horse, 
Her name is Silver Queen; 
Her stall is painted red and white, 
And her blanket’s trimmed with 
green. 


I go to see her every day, 
If the weather is O.K.; 

And when she hears me coming 
She begins to neigh. 


She knows I have some carrot tops 
And maybe sugar, too; 

She’s so happy when she sees me 
She doesn’t know what to do. 


I let her out in the corral 
To have a little run; 
She rolls and runs and jumps 
around, 
It seems like she’s having fun. 


My Prayer 
By Dorothy Jankovich (9 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


I thank Thee for my clothes and 
food 
And for my parents, who are so 


good. 
So when I go to bed at night 
I pray that I may do what's right. 
Please help me grow up big and 
strong, 
And I am sure I won’t do wrong. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Music 
By Eleanor Ann Peterson 
(12 years) 
Plymouth, Pa. 


Music is a very fine art; 

To play an instrument one must 
be smart. 

Whether you play clarinet, marimba, 
or trombone, 

You'll always be welcome in any 
home. 


Things I'd Like to Be 
By Frumeth Hirsh (8 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


I'd like to write a book, 
I'd like to be a cook. 
I'd like to be a nurse 
With some money in my purse. 


Wishing Star 
By Peggy Malis (9 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


A wishing star shines through the 
night. 

It is such a pretty sight. 

It gives me, oh! such great delight 

And helps me wish with all my 
might. 


A Visit to the Zoo 
By Dorothy M. Garofall (11 


years) 


Mount Holly, N.J. 


When I went to the zoo 
I saw a brown bear 

And a playful monkey, 
Who pulled the ladies’ hair. 


Then I saw the majestic tiger; 
He emitted a mighty roar, 
And I fed all the elephants pea- 
nuts, 
But the greedy ones begged for 
more. 


I saw the black-striped zebra, 
Prancing round and round his 
cage. 
I saw a giant badger, 
And thirty years was his age. 


As I gazed at the lion’s shaggy 
mane, 

I wished I had brought a comb. 

But my trip to the zoo was ended, 

And I had to leave for home. 


August 
By Jean Valentine (9 years) 
Patchogue, N.Y. 


In August we go swimming, 
At the beach so gay. 

I bring my rubber inner tube, 
And splash and swim and play. 


At the Beach 


By Diane Fester (7 years) 
Altadena, Calif. 


When I go swimming 
In the ocean blue 

I always bounce and 
Gurgle—don’t you? 


The Little Beehive 


By Gail McNutt (8 years) 
El Paso, Tex. 


Over the meadow in a little bee- 
hive, 
Lived an old mother bee 
And her little ones five. 
“Buzz,” said the mother. 
“We buzz,” said the five, 
“We buzz, buzz, buzz 
In our little beehive.” 


August 
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THIS IS 


URSULA 


Designed by Erika Fuchs 
(12 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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The New Baby 
By Clara Lundie Crawford 


At first I didn’t really like 
My little baby brother; 
He cried so much and seemed 
to cause 
A lot of work for Mother. 


But now I’m proud as I can 
You see, today he smiled at 
me! 


Answers to Puzzles 


Stairsteps Puzzle 
Inner, Pinch, Skins, Cabin. 


Take Away “I” 

1. Buick, buck. 2. Noise, nose. 
3. Polio, polo. 4. Pain, pan. 5. 
Brain, bran. 6. Riot, rot. 7. Maid, 
mad. 8. Maine, mane. 9. Cain, can. 
10. Vain, van. 


Choose the Right Twin 
1. Beet. 2. Blue. 3. Hare. 4. 
Cent. 5. Bee. 6. Wee. 7. Steal. 8. 
Pail. 
Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard 
Curds and whey, Christmas pie, 
bread and honey, tarts, tea. 
Ands 
Bands, land, brand, sand, strand, 
grand, stand, hand. 
What Am I? 
A Dandelion. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


You may have read some stories in WEE WIS- 
DOM about Jet Stockwell and his sister Sarah, 
but do you know their whole story? See how 
many of these questions you can answer. 


1. What is Jet’s given name? 


2. How did the Stockwells almost lose all their 
cattle during the trip west? 


3. Why did Jet name his pony Kutha? 


4. What was the treasure found by Jet and the 
Indian boy Running Deer? 


5. Why did Uncle John stop living with the 
Stockwells? 


If you can answer all five of these questions, 
you know quite a lot about Jet and Sarah; in fact 
you are so well acquainted with them that you 
will want to read the books about them and renew 
your friendship. And if you do not know the an- 
swers, you will be so fascinated by the thrilling 
adventures Jet and Sarah meet that you will not 
be able to lay the books down until you have 
read every single word. 

The first of the Jet books is called JET’'S AD- 
VENTURES. It tells about ‘the journey west in cov- 
ered wagons, Jet's new pony, the building of the 
log house, and the Indians the Stockwells met 


and made friends with. JET 
I AND THE NEW COUNTRY is a 
sequel to JET'S ADVENTURES. 


“It tells about the family of 
squatters who set- 
tled on the Stock- 
well homestead, 
the finding of the 
treasure, and 
many other ad- 
ventures. 

Both the Jet 
books are by Bula 
Hahn, and they 
are priced at only 
$1 each. Buy both 
books ($2 for the 
set) and read the 
whole story of Jet 
and Sarah's excit- 
ing adventures. 
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“Looking at Alicia 
Winters’ fine smoke-gray Per- 
sian cat, and Tad Arnold’s pedigreed 
Great Dane, and Helen Matthews’ bril- 
liantly colored lovebirds, twelve-year-old 
Frank Stoneham wished with all of his heart 
that he had left Stinky at home in his comfort- 
able pen under the back porch.” 
This is how the ‘story called “Stinky” in next 
month’s issue of WEE WISDOM begins. Frank 
Stoneham and his parents had just moved into town from wo 
their farm in the country and Frank had been unable to make friends 
with Alicia Winters and Tad Amold and Helen Matthews and the other boys 
and girls in the town. They laughed at him for being from the country. 
The only one of his pets that Frank had been able to bring with him from the 
farm was his pet skunk, Stinky. Because he knew Stinky was intelligent and lov- 
able, he had entered him in the pet show; but when he saw all the pedigreed 
animals that were also entered, he was sorry he had brought Stinky. The 
other boys and girls made fun of the little skunk just as they had made 
fun of Frank. : 
Nevertheless, before the pet show was over, all the boys 
and girls felt different about Stinky and his master. 
What do you suppose happened to make them change their 
minds? If you would like to know, read “Stinky” by Myrtle 
Vorst Sheppard in the September issue of WEE WISDOM. 
(Maybe you would like to share this story with a friend 
of yours who has an unusual pet, or who simply 
likes animal stories. You can send him a 
year’s subscription for only $2. Ask that 
his subscription begin with the 
September issue.) 
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